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PREFACE. 


The  following  essay,  which  has  obtained  the  prize  proposed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Drapers’  Association,  will,  I  trust,  be  read  ex¬ 
tensively  by  persons  of  all  classes.  Short,  simple,  and  calm, 
exaggerating  no  grievance,  and  indulging  in  no  invective,  it  yet 
unfolds  a  great  amount  of  human  suffering  which  may  easily  be 
removed  if  those  who  become  acquainted  with  its  existence  will 
only  use  their  influence  for  that  purpose.  The  writer  details  what 
he  has  experienced,  but  without  that  bitterness  which  such  ex¬ 
perience  might  be  expected  to  create :  and  as  one  of  the  judges  of 
his  work  is  himself  an  extensive  employer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  trade,  his  approval  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  its 
statements  are  not  exaggerated.  That  a  young  man  who,  until  a 
recent  period,  had  to  endure  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
such  an  employment,  should  have  produced  a  work,  the  general 
style  of  which  would  do  credit  to  an  author  of  liberal  education  and 
of  some  experience  in  writing,  pleads  eloquently  with  every  gener¬ 
ous  mind,  that  the  class  to  which  he  once  belonged  should  not  be 
debarred  from  the  opportunities  of  self-improvement,  which  me¬ 
chanics,  and  even  field-labourers,  can  command. 

The  facts  here  detailed  are  these.  Young  men,  from  sixteen 
years  of  age  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  are  engaged  in  drapers’  shops 
daily  about  fifteen  hours,  of  which  fourteen  hours  and  a  half 
are  actually  employed  in  business.  During  this  time  they  are  not 
permitted  to  sit  down  or  to  look  into  a  book,  but  are  standing  or 
moving  about  from  morning  to  night,  generally  in  an  atmosphere 
exhausted  by  respiration  and  in  rooms  ill  ventilated.  When  night 
arrives,  gas-lights  and  closed  doors  complete  the  deterioration 
of  the  air,  till  at  length  it  becomes  almost  pestiferous.  Meanwhile 
their  meals  must  be  swallowed  hastily,  like  the  mouthful  of  water 
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which  impatient  travellers  afford  to  a  smoking  post-horse  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  stage.  No  exercise  is  allowed  in  the  open  sun¬ 
shine,  their  only  relaxation  being  to  take  a  walk  in  the  streets 
about  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  sober  and  virtuous  part  of  the 
community  have  retired  to  their  dwellings,  or  to  smoke  and  drink 
away  the  last  hour  of  their  evening  at  a  tavern,  or  to  form  pleasure- 
parties  for  the  Sabbath.  From  the  company  of  their  friends,  from 
all  cultivated  and  virtuous  society,  they  are,  by  their  circumstances, 
excluded ;  all  scientific  institutions  are  closed  against  them  by  the 
lateness  of  their  hours  ;  they  are  too  tired  to  read  after  their  work  ; 
and  when  they  throw  themselves  upon  their  beds,  it  is,  too  often, 
to  breathe,  in  the  close  bed-rooms,  where  numbers  are  packed 
together,  an  air  more  pestilential  than  that  which  poisoned  them 
during  the  day.  - 

The  consequences  of  this  system  are  stated  to  be  what  the 
slightest  glance  at  it  might  lead  any  one  to  anticipate.  The 
healthiest  youths  often  after  two  or  three  months  of  this  drudgery 
fall  ill ;  if  they  recover,  it  is  to  become  sallow,  thin,  and  sickly ;  and 
thus  to  drag  on  their  doomed  life  in  cheerless  lassitude  till  they 
exchange  it  for  an  early  tomb. 

Forbidden  all  relaxation  and  amusement,  denied  all  aliment  for 
their  minds,  and  separated  from  whatever  is  endeared  to  their 
hearts,  many  sink  into  a  dejection  which  the  knowledge  that  they 
may  at  any  moment  be  discharged,  if  the  sales  which  they  effect  do 
not  satisfy  their  employers,  confirms  and  deepens.  Of  course  in  the 
absence  of  reading,  of  intellectual  conversation,  and  of  all  other  in¬ 
struction,  their  faculties  wither  away  ;  while  a  desperate  longing  to 
throw  off  the  eternal  yoke  of  unvarying,  unmitigated,  profitless,  and 
thankless  toil — a  passionate  thirst  for  some  enjoyment —for  which 
no  friendships,  no  good  society,  no  wholesome  amusement,  no  holy- 
days,  no  change  of  scene,  no  affectionate  intercourse  with  any 
living  beings,  no  prospect  of  a  home  (for  few  shops  will  employ 
married  men),  affords  any  alleviation,  hurry  numbers,  against  in¬ 
terest  and  against  conscience,  in  the  face  of  ulterior  mischiefs 
which  glare  upon  them  like  spectres  from  the  obscure  future,  to 
plunge  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  to  put  on  its  manacles. 

At  this  moment  many  thousands  of  young  men  who  might  be 
the  joy  of  their  parents  and  the  ornament  of  their  country  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  these  disadvantages  and  risks  in  the  metropolis  of 
Great  Britain.  This  withering  of  the  limb,  this  dejection  of  spirit, 
this  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  this  gloomy  descent  to  an  early 
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and  dishonourable  grave,  are  the  blessings  which  at  this  moment 
the  late-hour  system  is  preparing  for  many  of  the  Assistant- 
Drapers  of  London.  Nor  are  they  its  only  victims.  The  shops  of 
Druggists  and  Grocers  are  kept  open  as  late  as  those  of  Drapers  : 
while  the  slavery  under  which  milliners  and  dressmakers  are  pining 
is  more  relentless  and  more  fatal  still.  In  that  employment  healthy 
young  women  have  been  worked  till  their  limbs  have  swollen,  till 
they  have  grown  crooked,  till  they  have  become  blind,  till  they  have 
lost  all  power  of  digestion,  till  they  have  been  incapable  of  healthy 
sleep,  till  they  have  fainted  away  upon  their  chairs,  till  they  have 
died  !  Day  and  night,  in  “  the  season,’’  with  scarcely  any  relaxation 
or  repose,  as  long  as  the  dim  eye  can  see  the  stitches  and  the  trem¬ 
bling  hand  direct  the  needle,  they  must  work  on,  to  gratify  the 
impatience  of  fashionable  customers,  or  starve  !  And  all  these 
classes  are  found  in  other  cities  as  well  as  London.  The  relief, 
therefore,  which  public  humanity  and  public  justice  may  secure  for 
the  Assistant-Drapers  of  London,  would  probably  extend  to  myriads 
of  other  sufferers  from  late  hours  in  trade. 

If  the  shops  were  opened  at  seven  o’clock  and  closed  at  six,  so 
as  to  allow  the  assistants  to  leave  business  at  seven  o’clock,  these 
mischiefs  would  be  prevented.  “  Twelve  (hours),”  says  Dr.  Llodg- 
kin,  “  including  the  necessary  intervals  for  refreshment  and  rest, 
are,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  long  a  term  of  human  labour  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  preservation  of  health.”  *  More,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  demanded  of  the  assistants.  It  is  neither  consistent  with 
humanity,  nor  with  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  men  should 
systematically  be  required  to  labour  beyond  their  strength  :  and 
many  of  these  have  not  attained  the  strength  of  manhood. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  be  alleged  against  the  proposed 
alteration  ? 

1.  Upon  the  assistants  themselves  it  would  confer  blessings 
beyond  price.  Short  hours  would  materially  tend  to  secure  to 
them  health,  cheerfulness,  long  life,  and  knowledge.  In  some 
cases  they  would  strengthen  the  habits  of  religion  and  morality ; 
in  all  they  would  destroy  some  of  the  most  powerful  inducements 
to  vice  and  to  ungodliness.  The  assertion,  that  they  would  be 
more  vicious  if  they  were  earlier  dismissed  from  their  duties,  is 
equally  contrary  to  theory  and  to  fact.  Now  a  forced  ignorance 
tempts  them  to  vice,  and  they  seek  vicious  gratifications  as  the  only 
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ones  within  their  reach,  but  then  they  would  have  access  to  in¬ 
struction  :  at  present  they  are  impelled  to  intemperance,  because 
they  feel  exhausted  and  depressed;  then  they  would  retain  the 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  would  lessen  the  craving  for  such 
stimulants.  Nor  is  it  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  improved 
system,  that  they  should  have  more  idle  time  for  vicious  pursuits 
than  they  already  possess.  Employers  who  at  present  exercise  a 
control  so  despotic  that  they  dismiss  their  assistants  for  any  fault 
or  for  none,  without  warning,  at  their  own  discretion,  could,  with 
equal  facility,  demand  that  they  should  return  home  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  is  now  customary.  Before  their  decision  and  kindness 
all  difficulties  would  vanish.  Let  them  give  to  their  assistants 
wages  proportionate  to  their  services ;  provide  them  with  well-aired 
bed-rooms  (either  apart  or  at  most  to  be  occupied  by  only  two  or 
three) ;  allow  them,  in  turns,  when  there  is  not  a  pressure  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  shop,  to  seek  recreation  on  the  river  or  in  the  parks  ; 
encourage  them  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  family  ;  and  call  them  together  every  day  for  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  for  prayer ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would 
dread  to  lose  such  advantages,  would  thankfully  acquiesce  in  the 
proposed  regulations,  and  would  generally  be  much  more  virtuous 
and  happy  than  the  recklessness  of  despair  permits  them  to  be 
under  the  oppressive  system  of  late  hours. 

Facts,  indeed,  contradict  the  opposite  assertion.  The  earliest 
houses  have  the  best  assistants.  And  one  reason  is  obvious  :  the 
best  assistants  will  naturally  seek  the  most  considerate  employers ; 
and,  therefore,  such  employers  can  make  their  choice  among  all 
the  best-conducted  young  men  in  the  trade. 

Some  employers  may  naturally  fear  a  change  of  system  at  a 
time  when  each  is  obliged  to  make  every  exertion  to  realise  any 
profits,  so  that  the  competition  among  shopkeepers  for  business  is  as 
keen  as  that  of  the  young  men  for  employment.  But  no  man  of 
just  and  honourable  feeling  can  wish  to  prosper  at  the  expense 
of  the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of  those  who  labour  in  his 
service.  “If  I  thought,”  said  an  eminent  draper,  at  a  late  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Drapers1  Association,  “  I  was  living  to  injure 
my  fellow-creatures,  or  if  I  thought  oppressions  marked  my  steps  in 
life,  I  should  hope  that  God  would  take  away  all  that  I  obtained.”  * 
Every  man  with  a  conscience  must  adopt  that  sentiment  as  his 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  Redmayne.  Report,  p.  10. 
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own.  Should,  therefore,  the  abridgement  of  the  hours  of  labour  be 
attended  with  any  loss,  upright  men  would  be  disposed  to  risk  that 
inconvenience,  in  contemplation  of  the  immense  addition  which 
short  hours  would  make  to  the  comfort  of  those  in  their  employ. 
But,  in  truth,  the  generous  experiment  would  scarcely  ever  fail  to 
bring  advantage  to  those  who  make  it.  Each  shopkeeper  (except 
the  very  wealthiest,  who  already  subtract  their  evenings  from  the 
cares  of  business),  in  giving  the  evening  to  his  young  men,  would 
save  it  for  himself ;  and  thus,  securing  the  opportunities  of  mental 
culture,  and  of  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  from  the  toils  of 
money-making,  would  be  a  wiser  and  a  happier  man.  His  assistants, 
more  healthy,  cheerful,  and  zealous,  would  work  better  for  him 
during  the  day  ;  he  would  save  his  gas  at  night,  and,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  nocturnal  customers,  would  probably  gain  some 
better  daylight  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
public.  Almost  all  purchases  may  be  made  more  safely  by  day¬ 
light,  when  the  texture  of  the  goods  can  be  examined  and  the 
colours  more  distinctly  seen.  Few  respectable  families  would  refuse 
their  servants  time  during  the  day  to  purchase  what  they  need.  It 
is  better  for  mothers  in  the  working  classes  to  be  at  home  with  their 
husbands  in  the  evening  than  to  reserve  those  hours  for  shopping. 
And,  of  all  the  persons  concerned,  milliners  and  dressmakers  should 
most  desire  the  change  ;  because  while  others  work  late  their  de¬ 
structive  labours  will  go  unmitigated  ;  but  if  all  other  classes  are 
dismissed  at  an  earlier  hour,  public  feeling  will  not  long  suffer  them 
to  be  worn  out  in  early  youth  by  protracted  toil. 

But  who  is  to  accomplish  this  improvement  ?  The  young  men 
themselves  may  subscribe  to  the  Association,  circulate  its  papers, 
and  use  well  whatever  relaxation  is  afforded  them.  And  parents, 
too,  should  take  pains  to  select  for  their  children  the  most  con¬ 
siderate  employers,  and  make  on  their  behalf  the  best  terms  in  their 
power.  But  the  relief  can  never  come  either  from  the  parents  or 
the  young  men.  For  as  long  as  there  are  multitudes  of  parents 
who  can  find  no  suitable  employment  for  their  children,  and  multi¬ 
tudes  of  young  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
these  latter  will  submit  to  any  terms  rather  than  not  be  employed. 
If  there  were  a  competition  among  employers  to  obtain  assistants, 
the  assistants  might  make  their  terms  ;  but  as  there  is  an  eager 
competition  among  assistants  for  employment,  the  employers  may 
make  what  terms  they  please. 
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After  a  time,  those  upright  and  benevolent  employers  who  have 
done  this  justice  to  their  assistants,  at  the  risk  of  loss,  will  exercise 
an  influence  on  those  who  are  less  generous  than  themselves. 
When  they  have  experienced  that  this  liberality  has  brought  into 
their  service  the  best  young  men  in  the  trade,  and  good  assistants 
bringing  good  customers,  their  shops  are,  cceteris  paribus ,  more 
popular  than  others,  because  better  conducted ;  this  experience 
cannot  long  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  sceptical. 

The  welfare  of  these  young  men  may  be  further  promoted  by 
the  ministers  of  Christ.  An  apostle  has  charged  Christian  masters 
to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  knowing 
that  they  have  also  a  Master  in  heaven.*  With  equal  propriety  may 
Christian  ministers  exhort  this  particular  class  of  masters  in  their 
congregations,  to  consider  the  health,  morals,  and  happiness,  of 
those  who  serve  them,  by  abridging  their  hours  of  labour. 

But,  above  all,  the  customers  have  this  matter  chiefly  in  their 
own  hands.  If  every  one  into  whose  hands  the  following  Essay  may 
fall,  and  who  may  have  occasion  to  buy  goods  in  a  draper’s  shop, 
will,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  young  men  who 
labour  in  those  shops,  resolve  henceforth  to  shop  by  daylight  alone, 
and  to  prefer  those  shops  which,  being  otherwise  equal  to  their 
competitors,  do  likewise  close  the  earliest,  almost  all  the  shops 
would  soon  find  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  be  identified. 

Similar  views  to  these  are  detailed  at  greater  length  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Essay,  to  which  I  have  been  requested  to  prefix  a  short 
introduction.  Christian  reader,  in  the  pages  of  that  Essay  you 
may  perceive  how  your  influence  may  materially  promote  the 
happiness  of  many  thousands  of  young  persons,  both  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire.  But  “  to  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin.”  Lend 
your  aid,  therefore,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free.  Give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  your  Master’s  name 
to  those  who  are  fainting  along  the  dry  and  dusty  road  of  life. 
And  may  the  same  Christian  charity  which  broke  off  the  fetters  of 
the  West  Indian  slave,  protect  the  comforts  of  those  young  persons 
upon  whom  the  keen  and  eager  competitions  of  trade  have  inflicted 
so  much  injustice. 

BAPTIST  W.  NOEL. 

Hornsey ,  Oct.  30,  1843. 


*  1  Colossians,  iv.  1. 
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Of  all  the  various  objects  which  strike  the  attention,  and 
excite  the  wonder,  of  a  stranger  upon  his  first  arrival  in  the 
“  Great  Metropolis,”  there  are  few  more  prominent  than  the 
many  glittering  shops  which  meet  his  gaze  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  While  passing  along  the  principal  streets,  you 
meet  with  a  succession  of  plate-glass  fronts  constructed  in 
a  costly  manner,  and  often  displaying  a  high  degree  of 
architectural  skill.  Within  the  windows,  and  separated 
from  the  gazer  by  enormous  squares  of  glass,  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  which  seems  to  mock  the  foggy  atmosphere 
without,  are  displayed,  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  all  the 
rich  variety  of  woman’s  dress.  It  is  as  if  at  the  bidding  of 
some  magic  power,  the  silks  of  the  East,  the  cottons  of  the 
West,  and  the  furs  of  the  North,  after  having  been  wrought 
into  a  thousand  various  forms  and  patterns,  had  been  col¬ 
lected  into  one  gorgeous  exhibition,  to  illustrate  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  art  in  ministering  to  the  adornment  of  the  human 
form.  The  interior  of  these  shops  is  not  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  exterior.  Some  of  them,  from  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  glass-reflectors  which  they  exhibit,  might  be  called 
“  halls  of  mirrors;”  while  others,  with  their  stately  columns 
and  luxurious  carpets,  seem  to  rival  the  palaces  of  princes. 

Perhaps  few  of  the  fair  purchasers  who  admire  these 
shops  and  their  contents  ever  bestow  a  thought  upon  the 
condition  of  the  young  men  who  so  blandly  and  politely 
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serve  in  them.  Yet  it  is  a  mournful  fact,  that  there  exists 
in  connexion  with  all  this  bright  display  much  of  positive 
evil , — not  to  say  of  misery . 

The  cause  of  this  evil  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  young  men  who  serve  in  the  shops  are  engaged  in 
business  variously  from  the  hours  of  six,  seven,  or  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  nine,  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  o’clock 
in  the  evening ;  these  variations  being  according  to  the 
season,  the  character  of  the  shop,  and  the  custom  of  the 
neighbourhood.  That  is,  they  are  occupied  for  a  longer 
time  each  day  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  in  all 
shops  ;  while  those  shops  which  are  frequented  chiefly  by 
the  middle  or  working  classes  are  kept  open  later  than 
those  which  are  frequented  by  the  upper  classes.  A  further 
difference  also  exists  according  to  the  kind  of  street  in 
which  the  shop  may  be  situated.  Thus  in  busy  thorough¬ 
fares  they  are  generally  kept  open  later  than  in  more 
retired  streets. 

The  best  shops  in  the  best  neighbourhoods  are  generally 
opened  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  (in  some  few  cases 
at  six  o’clock),  at  which  hour  a  certain  number  of  the  young 
men  come  down  to  make  preparations  for  business  in  their 
several  departments.  At  eight  o’clock  (or  in  some  cases  at 
half-past  seven)  the  others,  who  may  be  called  the  seniors, 
come  down,  when  the  former  party  are  allowed  to  retire  for 
half-an-hour  for  the  purpose  of  dressing.  After  their  reap¬ 
pearance  there  is  no  further  release  from  the  engagements 
of  the  shop  (excepting  for  those  wonderfully  short  periods 
of  time  in  which  assistant-drapers  manage  to  consume  the 
necessary  quantity  of  food  at  meals),  until  the  whole  business 
of  the  day  is  over  ;  and  every  article,  from  a  piece  of  silk  to 
a  roll  of  riband  or  a  paper  of  pins,  has  been  carefully  put 
into  its  appointed  place.  Sometimes,  when,  owing  to  the 
weather  or  some  other  cause,  there  have  been  but  few  cus¬ 
tomers  during  the  day,  this  rearrangement  is  completed  by 
the  time  of  shutting  the  shop,  which  in  the  present  case  is 
from  eight  o’clock  to  nine  in  the  winter,  and  from  nine  to 
ten  in  the  summer.  But,  on  busy  days,  and  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  spring  and  former  part  of  the  summer,  it  is 
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often  found  to  be  impossible  to  leave  the  shop  within  one , 
two ,  or  three  hours  after  it  has  been  closed.  So  that  during 
a  large  part  of  the  year,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  these 
young  men  to  be  pent  up  in  the  shof)  from  six  or  seven 
o’cloch  in  the  morning  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  present  mode  of  carrying  on 
business,  as  it  appears  in  the  most  favourable  aspect.  The 
far  larger  number  of  shops,  which  are  frequented  chiefly  by 
the  middle  and  working  classes,  are  kept  open  until  nine  or 
ten  o’cloch  in  the  winter ,  and  ten  or  eleven  in  the  summer. 
So  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  young  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  from  seven  o’cloch  in  the  morning  until  twelve  at 
night;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  seventeen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  ! # 

On  Saturdays  the  time  for  closing  (as  if  in  mockery  of  a 
cc  preparation  for  the  Sabbath”)  is  in  all  cases  later.  In 
many  shops  the  young  men  are  often  unable  to  retire  to  rest 
until  one  or  two  o’cloch  in  the  Sunday  morning.  Well 
indeed,  may  the  tired  shopman,  as  he  greets  the  day  upon 
which  he  then  enters,  say  with  the  poet, 

u  Welcome,  sweet  day  of  Rest  !  ” 

This,  reader,  is  a  plain  unvarnished  statement  of  the 
case  which  we  have  to  plead  before  you.  We  have  used  no 
hyperbolical  language  to  heighten  the  effect  of  facts ;  we 
have  presented  to  you  no  extreme  case  for  the  sake  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  deeper  impression  ;  we  have  stated  nothing  but 
what  we  have  ourselves  seen  and  experienced  ;  and  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  we  may  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
thousands  who  are  now  suffering  from  this  iniquitous  state 
of  things. 

And  who  are  the  persons  who  have  to  endure  this  long- 
continued  toil  and  close  confinement  ?  Not  the  negroes  of 
of  Africa,  else  a  universal  cry  of  sympathy  would  ere  now 
have  been  raised  ;  not  the  sons  of  poverty,  inured  to  pri¬ 
vation  and  suffering  from  their  childhood  ; — they  are,  for  the 

*  During  the  past  winter  a  slight  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
some  neighbourhoods,  as  Chelsea  and  Islington,  but  it  is  so  partial  as 
not  materially  to  affect  the  truth  of  general  statement. 
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most  part  young  men  born  of  respectable  parents,  who  have 
received  a  tolerably  good  education,  who  have  been  brought 
up  tenderly  beneath  the  eye  of  a  mother,  and  who  come 
from  happy  homes  in  all  the  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  youth, 
to  enter  uponswc/z  a  life  as  this !  Besides  these  young  men, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  (probably 
not  less  than  a  thousand)  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  drapery  trade  ;  and  although  their  sex  procures  for 
them  some  trifling  immunities,  they  yet  share  largely  in  all 
the  evils  of  this  system. 

The  mere  “  statement  of  the  case  ”  might  seem  sufficient 
to  secure  a  judgment  in  our  favour  ;  yet  with  a  view  to 
obtain  for  these  persons  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  a 
just  regard  to  their  welfare  from  their  employers,  we  propose 
to  examine  in  detail  the  effects  of  this  system  upon  the  health, 
intellect,  and  morals  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  in¬ 
fluence ;  and  then  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  to  the  assistants,  the  employers,  and  the 
public,  from  closing  the  shops  at  an  earlier  hour. 

I.  We  are  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  this  system  upon 
the  health  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 

Happily  the  time  is  gone  by,  in  which  men  considered 
health  and  disease  to  be  matters  over  which  they  had  no 
control ;  and  in  regard  to  which  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  mere  accident  without,  and  of  unknown  causes 
within.  They  have  begun  to  see  that  the  human  body 
stands  in  certain  established  relationships  to  the  external 
world,  and  is  placed  under  an  economy  of  fixed  organic 
laws,  upon  the  due  observance  of  which,  under  God,  its 
well-being  mainly  depends.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  knowledge  is  so  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  corresponding  practice.  Numbers  who  admit 
the  truth  of  the  general  principle  just  mentioned,  never 
make  any  effort  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  these  laws ; 
while  many  others  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  are 
utterly  careless  about  their  observance.  Let  these  carry 
their  own  burthen,  we  ask  no  sympathy  for  them.  But, 
alas  !  how  many  are  there  who  are  compelled ,  either  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  or  by  the 
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arbitrary  will  of  others,  to  live  in  a  manner  altogether  op¬ 
posed  to  every  condition  of  health.  Among  these  is  to  be 
counted  the  class  of  persons  whose  condition  we  are  now 
considering.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  endure  the  same  hard¬ 
ships  as  have  been  borne  by  some  portions  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mining  population,  on  whose  behalf  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  so  properly  interfered.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
shew  that  the  cases  are  parallel.  It  is  sufficient  that  here  is 
a  large  number  of  young  men,  estimated  at  from  15,000  to 
20,000  in  the  metropolis  alone,  most  of  them  having  been 
used  to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  the  watchful  care  of  kind 
parents — who  are  placed  in  circumstances  which  tend  to 
rob  them  of  youthful  vigour,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disease  in 
their  constitutions,  and  to  induce  premature  death.  That 
such  is  the  case  will  appear,  if  we  consider  some  of  the  most 
important  conditions  of  health  which  are  violated  by  this 
system,  especially  pure  air  and  exercise . 

Every  body  knows  that  fresh  air  is  conducive  to  health. 
We  see  it  in  the  superior  health  of  those  w  ho  live  most  in 
the  open  air, — we  read  it  in  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  plough¬ 
man’s  cheek, — and  we  feel  it  in  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
system,  and  greater  flow  of  spirits,  which  attend  a  ride  or 
walk.  Hence  all  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  who 
can  afford  to  do  so,  seek  fresh  air  for  themselves  and  their 
children  in  its  parks  and  environs.  Every  body  knows 
this  ;  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
that  our  health  is  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  who  have,  therefore,  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
injurious  effects  which  are  produced  by  breathing  an  impure 
atmosphere. 

In  order  that  such  persons  may  rightly  estimate  the 
peculiar  evils  to  which  the  assistant-draper  is  exposed  in 
this  respect,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explain,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  the  constitution  of  air ,  and  its  relation  to  the  human 
body.  In  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  there  are  79  parts 
of  nitrogen,  and  21  of  oxygen,  besides  about  -^^th*  Par* 
carbonic  acid.  Of  these  gases  by  far  the  most  important 

*  Dr.  Reid’s  “Chemistry f’  or,  according  to  some  chemists,  ^th  part. 
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is  oxygen ;  the  uses  of  nitrogen  are  not  clearly  ascertained, 
excepting  that  it  serves  to  dilute  the  oxygen.  According  to 
physiologists,  the  formation  of  blood,  and  the  change  of 
venous  into  arterial  blood,  depend  upon  the  chyle  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  venous  blood  in  the  other,  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  inhaled 
into  the  lungs ;  and  the  more  impure  the  air,  that  is,  the 
less  oxygen  it  contains,  the  more  imperfect  is  the  formation 
of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequently,  the  less  perfect  is  the 
supply  furnished  to  all  the  various  organs  of  the  body. 
They  also  say  that  animal  heat #  is  produced  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  elements  of  our  food.  Now 
we  know  that  life  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
formation  of  blood  and  the  evolution  of  animal  heat ;  there¬ 
fore  life  itself  depends  upon  there  being  a  due  and  regular 
supply  of  oxygen,  that  is,  of  pure  air.f  That  this  is  the 
case  we  know,  not  only  from  the  deductions  of  science,  but 
also  from  common  observation.  We  often  hear  of  deaths 
caused  by  breathing  impure  air,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
or  as  in  the  well-known  melancholy  case  of  the  Black  Hole 
at  Calcutta.  Still  more  frequently  do  we  witness  cases  of 
fainting  in  crowded  assemblies,  which  are  produced  by  the 
same  cause. 

Now  the  assistant  -  draper,  during  much  of  the  time 
which  he  spends  in  the  shop,  breathes  an  atmosphere  which 
1ms  been  rendered  impure  both  by  the  exhalations  of  human 
bodies,  and  by  the  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid,  which  is  given 
out  by  expiration,  and  by  the  burning  of  gas. 

According  to  Hr.  A.  Combe,  every  individual  breathes 
from  14  to  20  times  in  a  minute,  and  inhales  from  15  to  30 
cubic  inches  of  air  at  each  inspiration.  Reckoning  15 
inspirations  to  a  minute,  and  20  cubic  inches  of  air  to  each 
inspiration,  one  man  or  woman  breathes  on  an  average  300 

*  Liebig’s  “  Animal  Chemistry.”  Vide  u  Quarterly  Review,”  No. 
139. 

t  For  a  further  exposition  of  these  general  principles  vide  the  works 
of  Dr.  A.  Combe,  Dr.  S.  Smith,  Dr.  J.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  E.  Johnson  ; 
also  the  treatise  on  “ Animal  Physiology,”  and  “The  Physician,” 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
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cubic  inches  of  air  every  minute.  At  each  inspiration  one- 
hcdf  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  poisonous  gas,  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  part  of  the  consumed  oxygen  with  carbon,  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  venous  blood  and  food.  So  that  every 
time  the  air  is  breathed,  it  is  not  only  robbed  of  a  portion  of 
that  element  which  is  the  support  of  life,  but  it  also  receives 
an  additional  portion  of  another  element  destructive  of  life. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  imperfectly  most  shops  are 
ventilated* — the  number  of  young  men  constantly  employed 
in  them — the  number  of  customers  who  frequent  them  during 
the  day — the  shops  being,  in  many  cases,  nearly  full  for 
several  hours — and  then  consider  that  each  of  these  persons 
spoils,  or  renders  impure,  at  least  300  cubic  inches  of  air 
every  minute — we  shall  have  some  idea  how  great  must  be 
the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  after  having  been  subjected  for  several  hours  to  this 
rapid  process  of  deterioration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  No  sooner  is  the  number  of  customers 
diminished  by  the  approach  of  evening,  than  another  source 
of  impurity  is  brought  into  active  operation  by  the  lighting 
of  gas .  It  is  well  known  that  flame,  like  life,  is  sustained 
by  oxygen ;  and  a  flame  of  gas  from  an  argand  burner  of 
moderate  size  is  said  to  consume  nearly  as  much  oxygen  as 
four  human  beings.  In  shops  which  are  not  very  large 
there  are  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  burners.  Therefore, 
in  these  shops  there  is  in  the  evening  a  consumption,  by 
gas  alone,  of  about  3000  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  every  minute ; 
or  the  air  is  vitiated  to  the  same  degree  as  it  would  be  by 
being  breathed  by  eighty  persons. 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  It  is  well  known  that  common 

*  This  a  point  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  shopkeepers, 
especially  of  those  who  have  many  persons  in  their  employ.  Even 
those  who  may  at  first  be  unwilling  to  shorten  their  hours  of  business, 
will  surely  think  it  worth  while  to  adopt  other  means  of  promoting 
their  own  health,  and  that  of  their  young  men  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
effectual  of  these  would  be  the  securing  a  due  supply  of  fresh  air  in 
their  shops.  Hitherto  in  these  places,  ventilation  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  neglected. 
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coal-gas,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  entirely  consumed  by 
burning ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  gas  which  is  generally 
burnt  is  not  pure ,  and,  therefore,  is  not  entirely  consumed, 
but  gives  out  an  exhalation  which  chemists  call  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  speaking  of  this  gas,  in  his 
lectures  “  On  the  Means  of  Preserving  Health,”  says,  that 
“  when  undiluted  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.” 

Thus  we  see  that  these  young  men  are  compelled  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere  which  gradually  becomes  more  and 
more  impure ;  until  in  the  evening,  and  especially  late  in 
the  evening,  it  becomes  positively  and  actively  pernicious. 
The  results  of  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  easily  inferred. 
The  lungs  imperfectly  perform  their  functions  ;  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence,  the  blood  is  only  partially  oxygenised ,  or 
changed  from  venous  into  arterial ;  the  circulation  becomes 
sluggish ;  all  the  secretions  are  rendered  impure  by  the 
impurity  of  the  blood  ;  digestion  is  impaired  ;  the  muscular 
system  is  weakened  ;  and  the  whole  physical  constitution 
becomes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  subject  of  chronic 
disease.  Mr.  Thackrah,  whose  work  on  “  The  Effects  of  the 
Principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  on  Health  and 
Longevity,”  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  medical  profession, 
thus  writes  :  “  The  atmosphere  which  shopkeepers  breathe 
is  contaminated  ;  air  with  its  vital  principles  so  diminished 
that  it  cannot  decarbonise  the  blood,  nor  fully  excite  the 
nervous  system.  Hence,  shopkeepers  are  pale ,  dyspeptic , 
and  subject  to  affections  of  the  head.  They  drag  on  a  sickly 
existence ;  die  before  the  proper  end  of  life ;  and  leave  a 
progeny  lihe  themselves .”  This  is  the  language  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  who  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
to  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  who  was  therefore 
eminently  fitted  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Another  most  important  requisite  to  health  is  exercise, 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air . 

Now  the  present  system  of  keeping  shops  open  until  late 
at  night  entirely  prevents  the  shopman  from  benefiting  him¬ 
self  in  this  respect ;  since  it  allows  him  no  time  for  doing  so 
after  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  makes  it  difficult,  if 
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not  impossible,  for  him  to  rise  sufficiently  early  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  morning.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  has  to  go  to  a 
neighbouring  square  or  street,  to  serve  ladies  at  their  own 
houses  ;  but  this  little  advantage  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  class  of  shops,  and  is  so  seldom  enjoyed  that  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  But  then  it 
may  be  urged  that  their  occupation  furnishes  them  with 
exercise,  inasmuch  as  they  are  continually  moving  about 
behind  the  counter.  This  objection  somewhat  overstates 
the  fact,  for  during  a  large  portion  of  the  day  they  are  only 
standing,  being  engaged  either  in  putting  the  goods  straight, 
or  in  discoursing  upon  the  merits  of  some  article  at  which 
the  customer  may  be  looking.  But,  even  if  the  objection 
be  admitted  without  qualification,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? 
Only  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Thrackrah,  they  are  “  all 
day  on  the  move,  yet  never  in  exercise  always  engaged  in 
what  wearies  the  body,  but  never  in  that  which  invigorates. 
The  movements  of  the  draper  behind  the  counter  are  very 
different  from  those  which  nature  prescribes  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  improvement  of  health.  Moreover,  even  if 
their  regular  occupation  did  furnish  them  with  active  and 
various  exercise,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  injurious  than  beneficial  if  taken  in  an  atmosphere 
such  as  we  have  described.  The  immediate  and  most  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  exercise  is  more  rapid  respiration.  If  the 
air  respired  be  pure ,  this  is  a  positive  good  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
it  is  only  to  take  into  the  lungs  a  more  than  ordinary 
quantity  of  the  pernicious  element.  Hence,  medical  men 
universally  direct  us  to  take  exercise  in  pure  air,  and  if 
possible  in  the  open  air.  So  important  is  this  seen  to  be, 
that  our  legislators  are  now  devising  means  for  providing 
London  and  other  large  towns  with  suitable  places  in  which 
the  inhabitants  may  take  exercise,  in  connexion  with  a 
copious  supply  of  fresh  air.  Alas  !  for  the  thousands  of 
young  men  engaged  in  shops !  Parks,  and  fields,  and 
walks,  can  be  of  no  avail  to  them,  unless  their  hours  of 
business  are  so  curtailed  as  to  allow  them  to  share  in  the 
privileges  of  their  fellow-citizens !  At  present  they  are 
denied  all  such  enjoyments.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
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clear  frost  of  a  winter’s  day  invite  them  to  make  the  hard 
earth  ring  with  a  vigorous  step  ;  or  the  mild  beauty  of  a 
summer’s  evening  call  with  a  softer  voice  ;  they  dare  not 
listen  to  either.  The  bright  sun,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  fresh 
air,  are  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures,  but  of  which  they,  though  among  the 
noblest,  are  altogether  deprived. 


But, 


u  Not  for  them  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev’n  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds  ’ 

u  Their  unhappy  lot 

Is  the  dull  ceaseless  round  of  business,  toil, 
And  joyless  rest.” 


There  is  another  feature  in  this  system,  the  evil  of  which 
will  at  once  be  manifest. 

The  human  body  is  so  constituted  as  to  bear  only  a 
limited  amount  of  labour ,  whether  that  be  physical  or 
mental.  This  amount  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same  ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  occupation  of  one  kind  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  every  day  is  far  more  than  any  consti¬ 
tution  can  long  bear  with  impunity.  Let  it  be  observed 
that  assistant-drapers,  and  we  believe  grocers  also,  must 
always  be  on  their  legs  while  in  the  shop,  whether  there  be 
any  customers  to  serve  or  not.  To  sit  down  for  any  period, 
however  short,  is  universally  forbidden.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  is,  that  it  is  considered  unbusiness-lihe,  and  thought 
to  give  customers  the  impression  that  there  is  but  little 
business  done.  Be  it  also  observed  that  while  the  mechanic 
or  day-labourer  has  half-an-hour  allowed  him  for  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  for  dinner,  out  of  his  twelve  hours  of  labour, 
the  assistant-draper  has  no  fixed  time  allowed  for  either. 
Five  or  ten  minutes  is  the  usual  time  spent  at  breakfast  or 
tea  ;  and  dinner  is  hurriedly  snatched  as  it  can  be  during 
some  momentary  intermission  of  business.  The  idea  of  per¬ 
fect  mastication,  or  of  sitting  a  little  while  after  meals,  would 
be  regarded  as  preposterous.  We  may  safely  assert  that  in 
nineteen  shops  out  of  twenty,  the  average  time  spent  at  the 
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three  meals ,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  is  not  more  than 
half-an-hour.  Doubtless,  this  statement  will  appear  to  some 
of  our  readers  almost  incredible  ;  yet,  it  is  “  not  more  strange 
than  true.” 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  exertion  of  the 
draper  is  mental  as  wrell  as  physical.  It  involves  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety  about  matters,  which  indeed  to  a  mere  spec¬ 
tator,  may  seem  very  trivial,  but  which  are  to  the  person 
whom  they  concern  really  important.  The  nature  of  this 
anxiety  may  be  best  understood  by  an  example  :  A  lady 
enters  a  shop,  and  desires  to  look  at  some  dresses  or  shawls. 
Now  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  assistant-draper  has 
merely  to  exhibit  these  articles  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner,  and  that  it  makes  little  difference  to  him ,  whether 
she  happen  to  like  one  of  them  or  not.  Far  otherwise,  in 
some  cases  it  is  at  the  peril  of  losing  his  situation  that  he 
fails  to  persuade  the  lady  to  buy  ;  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
frequent  repetition  of  such  failures  is  sure  to  produce  such 
a  catastrophe.  It  will  be  obvious  that  from  this  cause  alone 
the  mind  of  the  young  man  must  be  alternately  moved  and 
agitated  by  fear  and  hope  ;  by  fear  of  losing  his  situation, 
and  by  the  hope,  that  by  means  of  success  as  a  salesman,  he 
may  render  his  services  more  valuable,  and  thus  obtain  a 
larger  salary. 

They  who  understand  the  nature  of  the  human  constitu¬ 
tion  know,  that  the  body  may  be  more  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  mental  emotions  of  this  kind  than  by  almost  any  mere 
physical  labours. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  a  continuance  of  such 
occupation,  in  which  the  body  is  wearied  at  once  by  physical 
exertion  and  mental  anxiety,  prolonged  for  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  hours  every  day — and  that  without  any  intervening 
periods  of  rest  ;  without  even  that  cessation  from  toil  which 
the  labouring  man  enjoys  at  the  time  of  meals — must  be, 
and  is,  altogether  ruinous  to  the  health  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  endure  it. 

In  addition  to  these  greater  and  almost  universal  evils, 
there  are  others  less  important  and  less  general,  but  which 
it  is  yet  proper  to  mention. 


Mr.  Thackrali,#  speaking  of  that  feature  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  shopkeepers  which  has  lately  been  mentioned,  gives 
as  the  result  of  “  long  standing ,  with  great  muscular  exer¬ 
tion,”  “  varicose  veins,  particularly  of  the  legs.” 

An  instance  of  this  has  come  under  the  personal  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  writer,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  has 
been  prevented  from  holding  any  situation  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  is,  probably,  disabled  for  life  by  a  bad  leg,  which 
his  physician  ascribed  in  a  very  great  degree  to  long  stand¬ 
ing  behind  the  counter. 

Dr.  Hodgkin,  in  the  lectures  from  which  quotations 
have  already  been  made,  says,  “  Among  the  various  causes 
which  prove  injurious  to  the  sense  of  sight,  there  is  none 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  the  influence  of  artificial 
light.”  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  “  gas-light  is  the  most 
injurious  artificial  light  of  which  the  force  has  as  yet  been 
investigated.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  they  who  are 
kept  in  a  shop  until  a  late  hour  at  night,  are  in  a  situation 
most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  this  injurious  agent. 

Mr.  Curtis,  the  well-known  aurist,  in  a  late  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  “  Lancet,”  says  that  he  has  met  with  many 
cases  of  deafness  caused  by  being  engaged  in  business  in 
shops  for  too  many  hours  during  the  day. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  things ;  remembering  the  impure 
atmosphere  which  the  assistant-draper  breathes,  especially 
at  night ;  remembering  that  he  is  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  that  he  is  compelled  to  endure 
day  after  day  excessive  fatigue ,  produced  by  long  standing 
and  continued  exertion  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  frequent 
evils  which  have  been  mentioned  ; — can  we  wonder  when 
we  see,  as  we  do,  the  fresh  glow  of  health  fade  into  the  wan 
and  sickly  hue,  and  the  once  vigorous  frame  become  feeble 
and  diseased,  subject  to  headachs,  indigestion,  and  many 
other  ills,  which,  but  for  this  system,  might  never  have  been 
endured  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number,  perhaps 
nearly  all,  of  tlie  young  men  who  come  from  the  country 
to  London  for  employment  in  this  trade,  are  laid  up  with 


*  For  additional  medical  testimony  see  the  Appendix  at  the  end. 
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illness  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  and  many  of  them 
obliged  to  return  to  the  country,  being  unable  to  endure  the 
disadvantages  of  their  situation.  It  is  also  a  fact  equally 
well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  trade,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  number  of  persons  who  enter  it  in 
youth,  it  is  a  most  rare  thing  to  meet  with  a  man  as  an 
assistant-draper  above  jive- and- thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 
Now,  making  the  largest  allowance  for  those  who  go  into 
business  on  their  own  account,  and  for  those  who  have 
recourse  to  other  occupations,  there  will  yet  remain  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  of  w  hom  we  fear  no  account  can  be  given, 
except  that  they  perish  as  victims  to  this  system. 

Surely  nothing  but  the  insidious  slowness #  with  which 
these  pernicious  effects  come  on,  could  have  prevented  the 
cause  of  them  from  having  been  execrated  long  ago  by  every 
benevolent  mind.  If  a  grave-digger  dies  from  breathing 
poisonous  exhalations  (as  was  the  case  at  Aldgate  a  few 
years  ago),  a  loud  cry  is  raised  for  an  alteration  in  the  whole 
system  of  burying ;  but  we  take  no  note  of  the  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  who  are  silently  carried  to  their  graves 
by  a  process  not  less  fatal,  only  more  slow. 

It  may  indeed  justly  be  said,  that  these  evils  belong  in 
some  degree,  to  the  nature  of  a  shopkeeper’s  occupation. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  we  certainly  have  no  right  to 
complain.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that,  in  a  highly  civi¬ 
lised  state  of  society,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
should  suffer  some  such  disadvantages.  The  mass  cannot 
have  the  liberty  of  movement  and  physical  advantages  of 
the  savage,  without  also  foregoing  the  thousand  benefits 
which  civilisation  confers.  In  this  respect  the  draper  is 
only  upon  a  level  with  many  other  portions  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  But  what  we  complain  of,  is,  that  these  evils  are 
rendered  far  greater  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  by  the 


*  “  You  think  that  the  constitution  may  be  undergoing  very  serious 
and  even  permanent  injury,  without  the  magnitude  of  that  injury  being 
decidedly  apparent  in  the  youthful  period  of  existence  V  u  Certainly  : 
you  express  my  meaning  fully.”  —  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thackrah  before 
Committee  on  Factories  Bill,  1832. 
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unnecessarily  late  hours  to  which  the  business  of  shops  is  notv 
prolonged.  Let  these  he  curtailed  and  the  worst  form  of  the 
evil  will  be  removed. 

II.  But  man  is  not  merely  a  physical  being,  possessed  of 
a  material  form,  curiously  and  beautifully  constructed  ;  he 
is,  also,  an  intellectual  being.  “  There  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understand¬ 
ing.”  However  much  we  may  value  the  casket,  we  cannot 
help  prizing  more  highly  the  jewrel  which  it  contains.  If, 
then,  this  system  of  late  hours  be  found  to  be  as  destructive 
to  the  mind  as  it  is  to  the  body,  we  are  bound  to  condemn  it 
the  more  strongly,  and  to  strive  the  more  earnestly  after  the 
substitution  of  a  better. 

That  this  is  the  case  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew. 

To  use  a  common  figure,  the  intellect  may  be  compared 
to  the  soil  of  the  earth,  which  is  capable  of  producing 
wholesome  corn,  delicious  fruits,  and  beautiful  flowers ;  but 
which  does  not  produce  either  unless  it  be  cultivated.  So 
the  mind,  when  properly  cultivated,  attains  to  practical 
wisdom,  becomes  the  storehouse  of  varied  knowledge,  and 
the  source  of  high  and  beautiful  thoughts ;  but,  when  neg¬ 
lected,  it  is  at  best  but  a  useless  encumbrance,  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  waste,  and  too  often  it  is  a  hotbed  of  folly  and  vice. 
Whatever  system  then,  necessarily  prevents  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  is  chargeable  with  all  the  incapacity,  folly, 
and  crime,  which  result  from  such  neglect.  It  is  chargeable 
with  casting  down  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator,  and 
opposing  His  most  manifest  designs.  Such  is  the  case  with 
this  late-hour  system. 

Young  men  are  engaged  from  seven  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  they  are  expected  to  attend  exclusively  to  business. 
However  few  may  be  the  number  of  customers,  however 
little  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  the  assistant  or 
apprentice  must  never  have  recourse  to  a  booh  in  the  shop. 
We  say  nothing  about  the  reasonableness  or  ^reasonable¬ 
ness  of  this  practice,  we  merely  state  the  fact,  because  some 
persons  might  suppose  it  would  be  otherwise.  How  can  a 
young  man  in  such  circumstances  find  time  for  intellectual 
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pursuits?  He  may,  possibly,  read  a  few  paragraphs  in  a 
newspaper,  or  a  few  pages  of  a  magazine,  but  for  any  thing 
like  the  regular  study  of  any  branch  of  science  or  literature, 
it  is  quite  clear  he  has  no  time. 

But  not  only  is  the  time  which  remains  after  business 

%/ 

too  little  to  be  of  any  real  use,  the  young  man  himself  is  in 
a  condition  which  renders  him  wholly  unfit  to  employ  even 
this  small  portion  of  time  as  he  otherwise  might.  W e  all 
know  how  much  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  body.  It 
is  impossible  to  use  the  one  in  a  vigorous  and  successful 
manner,  while  the  other  is  oppressed  with  fatigue.  The 
reason  of  this  dependence  and  its  nature  will  be  obvious 
when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
physiologists,  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  by  means  of 
which  the  mind  acts  in  the  present  life.  Now  the  brain  is 
of  course  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  therefore  shares  in  the  general  lassitude  of 
the  whole  physical  system. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  present  case.  The 
young  man  has  been  engaged  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in 
an  occupation  involving  both  bodily  exertion  and  mental 
anxiety.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
him  to  leave  the  shop,  he  is  so  worn  out  with  fatigue,  as  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  any  active  exercise  either  of  body  or 
mind.  Accordingly  very  few  young  men  attempt  to  read 
any  thing  but  the  news  of  the  day  ;  many  not  even  that. 
They  who  have  the  strongest  taste  for  literature  have  re¬ 
course  only  to  the  lighter  kinds  ;  and  even  while  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  they  often  fall  asleep  with  the  book  in  their  hands. 
The  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  this,  even  in  the  tolerably  well- 
furnished  libraries  of  some  of  the  large  houses  of  business. 

Here,  then,  is  a  twofold  evil ;  the  larger  number  of  young 
men  in  whom  the  taste  for  reading  is  comparatively  weak, 
neglect  altogether  this  means  (the  only  one  they  have)  of 
improving  the  intellect ;  while  the  smaller  number  in  whom 
this  taste  is  stronger,  are  driven  by  the  same  cause,  to  read 
only  those  books  which  are  exciting  and  imaginative,  espe¬ 
cially  novels,  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are  often  more 
injurious  than  beneficial. 
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There  is  another  consideration  which  presents  itself  to 
our  notice.  The  present  age  is  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  which  are  found  in 
every  large  town  and  city;  especially  in  London.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  institutions  there  are  the  greatest  facilities 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  :  libraries,  classes  for  the  study  of  various 
branches  of  art  and  science,  and  popular  lectures  on  different 
subjects  delivered  by  talented  men.  How  far  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  available  for  the  young  men  in  the  drapery  trade, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  fact.  At  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  Southampton  Buildings,  a  record  is  kept,  not  only 
of  the  names  of  the  members,  but  also  of  their  trades  or 
professions,  according  to  which  it  appears,  that  out  of  nearly 
700  members  of  that  institution  there  is  only  one  linen- 
draper. 

There  are  also  public  exhibitions  which  have  a  similar 
bearing,  such  as  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,* 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  the  Adelaide  Gallery ;  in¬ 
stitutions  which  seem  to  be  especially  adapted  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  young  men  of  the  middle  classes .  And  yet 
is  it  not  an  anomalous  and  lamentable  fact,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  these  very  persons  are  shut  out  from  them  by  the 
system  of  which  we  complain  ?  The  curiosities  of  natural 
history,  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  admir¬ 
able  productions  of  art,  are  all  things  with  which,  it  would 
seem,  they  have  nothing  to  do,  excepting  as  they  may  be 
able  to  discover  any  trace  of  them  in  the  texture  or  pattern 
of  the  goods  they  sell. 

Here,  then,  we  behold  this  large  class  of  young  men,  who 
are  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  just  at  that  age  in  which  every 

*  It  is  true  tliat  tlie  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery,  so  long 
as  the  present  regulations  for  closing  them  remain  unchanged,  must 
continue  to  be  inaccessible  to  these  persons,  even  if  a  reasonable  alter¬ 
ation  be  made  in  their  hours  of  employment.  May  we  not  expect  that 
a  day  will  come  in  which  these  institutions  will  be  open  to  the  public 
in  the  evening?  No  one  can  doubt  that  such  a  regulation  is,  on  many 
accounts,  highly  desirable,  and  there  surely  might  be  sufficient  precau¬ 
tions  taken  against  fire,  to  remove  any  objection  on  that  ground. 
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opportunity  of  improvement  is  most  valuable,  and  in  which 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  ought  to  be  most  fully  unfolding 
themselves,  surrounded  by  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  yet 
shut  out  from  every  avenue  that  leads  to  it.  The  open 
volume  of  Nature,  which  even  the  untutored  Indian  may 
read  as  he  traverses  his  native  wilds,  with  all  of  good  and 
beautiful  that  it  presents,  in  matter  for  reflection,  and  food 
for  the  imagination ;  with  all  the  silent  lessons  that  it 
teaches  in  the  noiseless  harmonies  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
numberless  beauties  of  the  earth  —  is  to  them  as  a  sealed 
book.  The  almost  divine  thoughts,  the  profound  medita¬ 
tions,  the  deep  researches,  and  the  marvellous  discoveries, 
which  gifted  men,  age  after  age,  have  given  forth  to  the 
world,  and  which  are  now  enshrined  in  books  —  are  to  them 
hid  treasure  after  which  they  are  forbidden  to  seek.  Those 
noble  institutions,  the  temples  of  science  and  art,  which  are 
the  glory  of  our  age,  and  the  pride  of  our  land,  might,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  as  well  have  existed  in  some 
by-gone  age  or  some  distant  country. 

What,  then,  are  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  state  of 
things  ? 

1.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  acquirement  of  know¬ 
ledge  beyond  that  which  has  been  obtained  at  school, 
excepting  a  partial  knowledge  of  business,  and  that  super¬ 
ficial  information  which  may  be  obtained  by  sleepy  glances 
at  the  newspaper.  The  growth  of  the  intellect  is  checked  ; 
the  developement  of  its  powers  is  stopped,  for  want  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  its  nutriment ;  and  minds,  which  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  might  have  been  as  lights 
in  the  world,  are  left  in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance  and 
imbecility. 

2.  We  have,  in  the  next  place,  a  weakening  of  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  as  a  regular  consequence  of  their  not  being  exercised. 

It  is  well  known  that  intellectual  exercise  is  as  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  mind  as  physical  exercise  is  to  that 
of  the  body.  If  for  a  length  of  time  we  suffer  a  limb  to 
remain  altogether  unused,  its  sinewrs  contract,  its  muscles 
lose  their  substance  and  firmness,  and  the  whole  limb  be¬ 
comes  shrunken  and  incapable  of  performing  its  functions 
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A  similar  result  follows  with  equal  certainty  if  we  neglect 
to  use  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  was  chiefly  the  exercise 
of  these  faculties  that  made  the  wide  difference  which  we 
see  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Milton,  and  their  bar¬ 
barian  ancestors  of  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar.  We  are  filled 
with  horror  at  the  system  which  leads  the  superstitious 
Hindoo  to  hold  his  arm  in  one  position  until  it  becomes 
withered  and  powerless ;  ought  we  to  be  indifferent  to  a 
system  which,  in  our  own  country,  produces  a  similar  effect 
upon  men’s  minds  ? 

3.  A  third  result  is  that  the  mind  becomes  contracted 
and  prejudiced. 

The  more  numerous  the  subjects  which  come  under  our 
attention,  the  more  does  the  mind  become  enlarged,  and 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  exclusive  attention  to  any  one  branch  of 
art  or  science  is  found  to  have  a  cramping  effect.  Hence  a 
mere  musician,  or  mere  mathematician,  would  be  regarded  as 
an  ill-educated  man,  and,  in  respect  to  his  mental  faculties, 
might  be  compared  to  a  person  who  has  acquired  great 
power  in  one  of  his  limbs,  but  is  unable  to  use  the  others. 
If  this  be  the  case  with  regard  to  art  or  science,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  so  when  the  attention  is  confined  to  trade  ? 
To  a  man  in  such  a  condition  the  world  is  nothing  but  a 
vast  warehouse  or  bazaar,  and  all  its  inhabitants  nothing 
but  buyers  and  sellers.  How  different  is  such  a  being  from 
that  of  whom  the  poet  said,  “  What  a  piece  of  work  is 
man!  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties!” 
and  yet  this  late-hour  system  takes  the  latter  being,  and 
converts  him  into  the  former. 

We  hope  none  will  be  offended,  if  we  say  that  these 
results  are  not  only  what  might  be  expected,  but  that  they 
are  actually  produced ,  by  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
business.  We  appeal  for  confirmation  of  the  statement  to 
the  candour  of  those  who  have  thus  suffered  from  their  un¬ 
fortunate  situation,  and  to  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  for  observation.  We  believe  it 
will  be  found  that,  excepting  as  they  have  benefited  by 
improved  modes  of  education  in  schools,  this  class  of  persons 
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have  shared  least  of  all  in  that  advancement  of  knowledge 
which  distinguishes  the  present  age  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  occupy  the  position  which  they  ought  to  occupy 
in  this  respect,  until  the  alteration  which  we  are  now  seek¬ 
ing  is  effected. 

That  these  results  are  not  ahvciys  produced  (which  we 
freely  admit)  is  no  proof  that  such  is  not  the  natural  con¬ 
sequence  and  direct  tendency  of  the  system.  We  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  such  ardent  students  as  Kirke  White  and  Gifford 
not  scrupling  to  rob  the  body  of  its  nightly  rest  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  passion  for  knowledge  ;  and  some  such  spirits 
may  be  found  among  assistant -drapers  ;  but  they  only 
serve  to  shew  more  strongly  the  evils  of  the  system  against 
which  they  so  heroically  strive. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  us  guard  against  being 
misunderstood.  We  do  not  seek  or  desire  that  these  young 
men  should  all  become  literary  men  or  natural  philosophers. 
Such  a  notion  would  be  absurd,  and  its  realisation  is  utterly 
impossible.  Nor  do  we  mean  in  any  degree  to  depreciate 
a  proper  attention  to  business.  Business  must  be  carried 
on,  and  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  vigorously  and  well.  All 
we  desire  is,  that  some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  intellect , 
as  a  part  of  our  nature  which  demands  exercise  and  culti¬ 
vation  ;  in  short,  that  business  should  come  to  a  close  at  a 
reasonable  hour ,  so  that  the  young  men  may  have  some 
time  left  for  complying  with  these  requirements. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  still  more  important  than  the  last ;  viz.,  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  this  system  exerts  upon  the  moral  character. 

We  use  the  term  moral  not  in  its  restricted  sense  as 
distinct  from  religious ,  but  as  comprehending  both  what  is 
strictly  called  moral ,  and  what  is  otherwise  termed  religious; 
and  we  do  this  with  the  less  hesitation  because  it  seems 
now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  true  morality  is  in¬ 
separable  from  some  modification  of  religion. 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  this  question  as  it  affects  man 
as  a  mere  animal,  and  as  a  thinking  being.  In  both  cases  we 
have  had  to  do  only  with  this  present  life.  We  come  now 
to  look  at  its  effects  upon  man  as  &  moral,  spiritual,  immortal 
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being ;  as  one  whose  conduct  affects  not  only  his  welfare 
here,  but  also  his  destiny  hereafter.  We  are  not  now  con¬ 
fined  to  this  life,  but  may  glance  at  the  vast  futurity  which 
lies  beyond.  Viewed  from  this  point,  the  question  assumes 
an  importance  immeasurably  great.  And  if  it  is  found 
injurious  in  this  respect,  its  condemnation  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  far  louder  and  deeper  tones. 

That  it  is  so,  we  proceed  to  shew. 

There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  intellectual.  In  proportion  as  we  become  capable 
of  thinking  clearly,  reasoning  correctly,  and  judging  rightly 
— in  other  words,  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong — do  we  become  fitted  for  right  conduct.  The 
end  of  thought  is  action ,  right  action,  and  right  feeling.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  moral  character 
influences  the  intellectual.  Hence  we  rarely  meet  with  a 
really  moral  and  religious  man  who  is  not  also,  in  proportion 
to  his  natural  capacity  and  external  advantages,  thoughful 
and  intelligent.  Thus  these  two  parts  of  our  nature  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  From  this  consideration,  then, 
it  follows  that,  inasmuch  as  this  system  is  injurious  to 
the  intellectual  nature,  it  is  so  to  the  moral.  In  proving 
the  former,  the  latter  has  also  been  proved  to  a  proportion¬ 
ate  extent. 

But  there  is  much  more  than  this.  We  venture  to  as¬ 
sert  that  this  system  tends  directly  to  promote  vice.  It  does 
so  in  the  following  manner. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  our  nature  there  is  one 
with  which  all  have  some  acquaintance ;  it  is  a  craving  for 
some  kind  of  recreation  or  amusement  to  relieve  the  tedium 
of  our  daily  occupation,  be  that  of  whatever  kind  it  may. 
This  desire  exists  and  manifests  itself  in  some  way  in  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  Men  of  the  greatest 
mind,  and  who  are  engaged  in  the  most  important  matters, 
have  yet  seasons  in  which  they  are  glad  to  share  in  the 
sports  of  children  ;  as  we  see  in  the  lives  of  Agesilaus  of 
Sparta  and  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Even  the 
poor  slave,  oppressed  by  an  iron  bondage,  has  his  occasional 
and  transitory  enjoyments,  in  spite  of  the  shackle  and  the  whip. 
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Now,  it  is  of  tlie  highest  importance  that  this  desire 
should  be  gratified  in  a  manner  which  is  at  least  harmless, 
if  not  beneficial ;  otherwise,  it  is  sure  to  find  a  vent  in  what 
is  vicious  and  hurtful.  Prudent  parents  and  instructors  of 
youth  well  know  this,  and  act  accordingly.  Those  govern¬ 
ments,  too,  which  assume  the  paternal  character,  shew,  by 
the  popular  amusements  which  they  provide,  that  they  are 
aware  there  is  nothing  else  within  their  power  so  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  the  engendering  of  unruly  passions  in  the 
multitude. 

Of  course  the  young  men  engaged  in  shops  do  not 
differ  in  this  respect  from  their  fellow-men.  Their  age,  and 
the  restrictions  under  which  they  generally  lie,  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  indulging  in  that  free  intercourse  with  one 
another — the  joke  and  the  laugh — which  beguile  the  labour 
of  the  mechanic,  give  increased  strength  to  the  desire  for  some 
kind  of  recreation  or  enjoyment  at  the  close  of  the  day.  We 
have  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  their  late  hours  of  business, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  the 
rational  and  wholesome  enjoyments,  to  which  under  other 
circumstances  wre  should  at  once  point ;  such  as  reading, 
walking,  or  attending  some  literary  institution.  What,  then, 
is  the  alternative?  Either  this  desire  must  go  unsatisfied 
and  be  subdued,  or  it  must  find  gratification  in  mere  sensual 
enjoyments ,  with  all  their  polluting  and  debasing  effects. 
Some — we  hope  many, — would  that  they  wrere  more!  in 
whom  moral  or  religious  principle  is  strong,  resist  the 
temptation  and  come  off*  victorious ;  but  many,  alas  !  too 
many,  are  led  by  it  to  frequent  the  tavern  and  far  worse 
places.  They  want  a  stimulant,*  and  in  default  of  any 
other,  they  turn  to  “  strong  drink,”  and  go  into  the  haunts 
of  licentiousness.  They  wTalk  in  “  the  way  to  hell,  going 
down  to  the  chambers  of  death.”  They  cannot  shift  from 
themselves  the  guilt  which  they  incur ;  but  surely  the  ruin 
of  their  souls  is  chargeable,  in  no  slight  degree,  upon  that 
system  which  furnishes  at  once  the  temptation  and  the  excuse. 

In  thus  speaking,  we  would  be  far  from  conveying  the 


*  See  the  Appendix,  at  the  End,  No.  10683. 


idea  that  these  young  men  are  remarkable  above  all  others 
for  vice  and  licentiousness  ;  though  we  are  constrained  sor¬ 
rowfully  to  admit  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  stained 
with  these  things  to  a  mournful  degree.  And  it  is  a  fact 
which  strikingly  shews  the  connexion  between  this  state  of 
things  and  the  cause  to  which,  in  part,  we  ascribe  it,  that 
these  evils  always  prevail  to  the  greatest  extent  in  connexion 
with  those  shops  in  which  business  is  carried  on  to  the  latest 
hour . 

Further,  this  system  tends  to  injure  those  who  possess  any 
thing  of  moral  or  religious  character. 

We  know  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  a  man 
as  much  need  exercise  and  cultivation  as  do  the  body  and 
the  intellect.  The  sentiments  of  justice,  and  benevolence, 
and  love,  require  to  be  watched  over  and  cherished,  at 
least  as  carefully  as  do  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  stand  in  need  of  such  aids  to  their  develope- 
ment  as  can  be  found  only  in  the  pages  of  good  books,  or  in 
the  company  of  better  and  holier  minds  ;  while  Christian¬ 
ity,  with  its  Divine  precepts,  its  grand  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption,  its  views  of  God  and  eternity,  and  of  man’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  Him  and  it ,  surely  demands  some  portion  of  our 
attention  and  some  time  for  its  study.  But  to  all  this,  the 
system  which  we  are  considering  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
unfavourable.  We  have  seen  that  it  allows  no  time  for 
reflection  or  reading,  and  thus  takes  away  one  important 
means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement.  Not  less 
effectually  does  it  prevent  those  who  are  under  it  from 
benefiting  by  social  intercourse,  for  it  is  manifest  that  no 
well-regulated  family  can  be  visited  at  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
And  thus  they  who  have  friends  within  a  moderate  distance 
are  yet  excluded  from  the  social  circle,  are  deprived  of  all 
the  elevating  and  refining  influence  of  virtuous  female 
society,  and  are  left  to  seek  recreation  in  the  streets,  at  a 
time  when  all  the  good  are  retiring  to  their  homes,  and  all 
the  vicious  are  emerging  like  beasts  of  prey  from  their  dens. 

We  might  go  further  and  speak  of  those  private  acts  of 
devotion ,  by  which  the  soul  enters  into  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Most  High,  and  shew  how  this  system  takes 
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away  the  opportunity  for  these  acts,  and  produces  unfitness 
for  engaging  in  them.  But  we  forbear  to  tread  on  ground 
so  sacred.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  where  there  can  he 
little  or  no  reading  or  meditation,  and  no  intercourse  with 
virtuous  friends,  there  can  he  but  little  chance  of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  moral  or  religious  character,  while  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  rapid  deterioration. 

There  is  yet  another  result  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
viz.  the  misuse  of  the  Sabbath ,  and  the  7iegiect  of  the  public 
duties  of  religion. 

“  The  Sabbath  is  made  for  man,”  designed  to  promote 
his  highest  welfare,  his  greatest  happiness,  by  hushing  for 
a  while  the  din  of  earth,  in  order  that  he  may  listen  undis¬ 
turbed  to  the  “  still  voice  ”  from  heaven.  It  is  the  resting- 
place  set  at  regular  intervals  along  the  path  of  life,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  find  refreshment  and  repose,  and  obtain 
increased  strength  for  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good  and  holy. 
Whatever  tends  to  frustrate  this  design,  and  to  cause  a  mis¬ 
use  of  this  sacred  day,  not  only  dishonours  its  Founder,  but 
also  inflicts  upon  man  the  most  grievous  wrong ;  it  turns 
that  into  a  curse  which,  otherwise,  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing*.  Late  hours  of  business  do  this. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  it  is  customary  to  keep 
shops  open  to  a  later  hour  on  Saturday  night  than  on  any 
other ;  consequently,  the  Sabbath  morning  is  used  as  a 
period  of  rest  in  bed,  to  a  much  later  hour  than  any  other  ; 
and  thus  its  first  hours  are  misemployed,  and  afford  fit 
preparation  for  a  corresponding  mode  of  spending  the 
remainder. 

Late  hours  during  the  week  prevent  taking  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  the  young  man  uses  the  Sab¬ 
bath  for  going  into  the  Parks  or  suburbs ;  for  skating  in 
the  winter,  and  for  bathing  or  boating  in  the  summer. 
They  prevent  reading  on  other  days,  and  therefore  he  reads 
the  newspaper  or  a  novel  on  the  Sabbath.  They  prevent 
taking  rational  recreation  at  proper  times,  and  therefore 
he  takes  compensation  by  visiting  the  tavern  or  worse 
places,  on  that  day  which  we  are  commanded  to“  keep  holy.” 
And  that  very  day  which  should  bring  with  it  to  his  spirit 


only  u  airs  from  heaven,”  does  in  reality  bring  only  “  blasts 
from  hell.” 

True,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  spend  the  day 
in  this  manner ;  true,  also,  that  many  who  are  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  spend  it  far  otherwise. 
But  no  credit  is  due  to  the  system  for  these  exceptions ; 
they  exist  only  in  connexion  with  strong  moral  or  religious 
principles.  The  individuals  who  compose  them  are  as 
strong  swimmers  breasting  the  rapid  tide,  whose  waters 
sweep  away  every  thing  which  offers  less  opposition. 

Of  course  this  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  is  attended 
with  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  public  services  of  re¬ 
ligion.  The  young  men  say  that,  after  having  been  so 
closely  confined,  and  so  incessantly  engaged,  during  the 
week,  they  need  all  Sunday  for  relaxation,  and  cannot  spare 
any  of  its  hours  to  being  confined  in  church  or  chapel.  It  is 
lamentable  to  think  how  seldom  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
can  reach  these  persons,  who  so  much  need  his  counsels, 
and  whom  every  Christian  man  must  feel  most  desirous  to 
see  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  truth .  The  writer 
has  known  houses  of  business  in  which  out  of  forty  or  fifty 
young  men  not  more  than  five  or  six  have  attended  a  place 
of  worship  during  the  Sunday.  And  it  is  morally  certain  that 
this  state  of  things  will  not  be  effectually  remedied  until 
the  grand  parent  evil  of  which  we  complain  is  removed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  late  hours  promote [vice,  hinder  the 
cultivation  of  what  is  good ,  and  lead  to  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath ,  and  the  neglect  of  public  worship. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  examined  the  effects  of  this  system, 
and  have  found  them  to  be  alike  injurious  to  the  physical, 
intellectual ,  and  moral  nature. 

We  propose  now  to  examine  some  of  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  assistants,  the  masters,  and  the 
public,  from  closing  the  shops  at  an  earlier  hour  than  is 
customary. 

I.  The  advantages  which  will  result  to  the  assistants. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  under  this  head,  since  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  of  a  change  will  be  at  once  seen  from  a 
consideration  of  the  evils  which  spring  from  the  present 
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system.  Of  course  these  will  be  removed  by  removing  the 
cause ,  in  precisely  that  degree  in  which  they  are  its  effect. 
The  young  men  will  therefore  enjoy  a  decided  improvement 
in  health  and  longevity .  The  tone  and  vigour  of  the  whole 
physical  system  will  be  increased,  and  they  will  be  enabled 
to  go  through  the  necessary  duties  of  the  day  in  a  more  easy 
and  successful  manner.  Many,  of  comparatively  delicate 
constitutions,  who  would  be  driven  by  the  present  system 
either  to  their  homes  or  to  their  graves,  might  be  expected 
to  live  as  active  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Again,  inasmuch  as  the  present  system  is  injurious  to 
the  intellect ,  and  prevents  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
an  alteration  would  produce  corresponding  advantages. 
A  moderate  time  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  young 
men  after  business,  and  as  excessive  fatigue  would  not  be 
incurred,  they  would  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  those  things  which  tend  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  mind.  They  might  join  some  literary  institution  in  their 
neighbourhood,  occasionally  attend  evening  lectures  on  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  subjects,  and  read  the  books  obtained 
from  the  institution  or  those  in  their  own  libraries.  They 
might  think,  or  write,  or  converse,  as  rational  beings.  They 
would  thus  have  at  their  command  the  highest  and  purest 
enjoyments,  while  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  increas¬ 
ing  their  own  self-respect  and  advancing  in  the  esteem  of 
others.  They  would  cease  to  be  vain  and  foppish,  and  grow 
thoughtful  and  intelligent.  Hence  they  would  become 
more  prudent  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  and 
the  business  of  their  employers.  Thus  they  would  be  most 
effectually  promoting  their  own  worldly  interests,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  be  enlarging  their  minds  and  attaining 
to  something  like  the  true  dignity  of  our  nature. 

So,  also,  because  the  present  system  tends  to  vice,  and 
hinders  the  advancement  of  morality  and  religion,  we  may 
justly  expect  that  a  remedial  alteration  would  be  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  those  whom 
it  would  affect. 

The  great  majority  of  the  young  men  who  are  not 
thoroughly  depraved,  but  who  possess  too  little  strength  of 
principle  to  resist  the  influence  of  unfavourable  circum- 
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stances,  would  find  that  relaxation  in  harmless  and  bene¬ 
ficial  pursuits  which  they  now  seek  in  a  hasty  visit  to  the 
tavern.  The  craving  after  pernicious  stimulants,  and  the 
excuse  for  indulging  in  them  which  the  present  system 
affords,  would  be  taken  away.  And  thus  a  gradual  but  de¬ 
cided  improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  moral  character. 
They  who  desire  to  become  better  as  well  as  wiser  men 
would  have  time  for  devotion  and  for  reading  that  Booh 
whose  pages  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  reflect 
the  glories  of  heaven,  and  shadow  forth  the  solemn  realities 
of  eternity.  There  are  many  Christian  young  men  who 
would  gladly  hail  the  opportunity  which  would  then  be 
afforded  them  of  attending  some  of  the  evening  services 
which  are  held  in  places  of  worship  during  the  week,  and 
from  which  they  are  now  completely  debarred.  Besides,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  would  have  an 
eye  to  this  class  of  persons,  and  would  institute  lectures  to 
be  delivered  from  time  to  time,  specially  adapted  to  them. 

In  the  same  manner  the  present  lamentable  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath  would  be  greatly  lessened,  as  the  reasons  which 
are  now  alleged  for  making  it  a  mere  holiday  and  carnival, 
( insufficient  indeed  as  they  are )  would  no  longer  exist. 

Thus  it  is  manifest  that  a  curtailment  of  the  hours  of 
business  would  bring  into  existence  a  race  of  healthier, 
wiser,  and  better  men ;  it  is  needless  to  add  that  they 
would  be  therefore  happier.  But  there  is  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  (though  but  a  small  one)  of  the  assistants,  whose  happi¬ 
ness  would  be  promoted  in  a  peculiar  degree,  viz.  those 
who  are  married A  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  life 
more  unnatural  than  that  which  these  persons  lead.  Leaving 
their  families  early  in  the  morning  and  returning  to  them 
late  at  night,  unable  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  wives, 

*  Doubtless  one  cause  of  the  existing  licentiousness  is  the  difficulty 
which  shopmen  find  in  entering  the  marriage  state.  This  arises  partly 
from  the  late  hours  of  business,  but  yet  more  from  the  general  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  the  masters  to  employ  married  men.  It  behoves  them  to  consider 
whether  they  are  not  thereby  unrighteously  interfering  with  the  order 
of  nature,  and  fostering  that  vice  which 

“  Hardens  a’  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feelin’.” 


or  to  listen  to  tlie  prattling  of  tlieir  little  ones,  they  are 
deprived  of  all  the  domestic  enjoyments  which  endear  his 
home  to  the  meanest  peasant.  A  change,  by  which  the 
husband  would  be  enabled  to  return  earlier,  would  bring 
gladness  to  the  heart  of  his  wife,  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
his  children,  and  real  happiness  to  the  whole  family  circle. 

Of  course  all  these  desirable  consequences  will  depend 
much  on  the  young  men  themselves.  Doubtless,  there  are 
some  who  will  retain  their  vicious  habits  however  their 
circumstances  may  be  altered,  and  who  will  neglect  to  make 
use  of  the  means  of  improvement  which  may  be  placed 
within  their  reach.  But  experience,  and  reasoning  from 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  in  general ,  the  effect  will  be  such  as  we  have  described. 
Even  in  the  worst  case,  the  intellect  and  morals  would  not 
be  injured ,  while,  in  every  case ,  the  health  would  be  bene¬ 
fited.  Such  a  change  as  we  seek  is,  therefore,  on  every 
account  to  be  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  assistants. 

II.  But  there  is  another  party  whose  interests  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  matter,  viz.  the  shopkeepers  them¬ 
selves — the  employers  of  the  young  men. 

It  might  indeed  be  argued  that  since  the  present  system 
is  found  to  be  attended  with  the  worst  results  to  those  whom 
they  employ,  they  ought  at  once,  and  apart  from  every 
consideration  of  self-interest,  to  consent  to  an  alteration. 
Gladly  do  we  admit  that  there  are  many  good  and  generous 
men  among  this  class  who  have  shewn  that  with  them  this 
consideration  is  sufficient.  But  there  may  be  others  of 
whom  this  cannot  be  said,  and  there  certainly  are  many, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have 
already  to  contend,  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  however  much  they  may  approve  of  the  object. 
Happily  they  are  not  required  to  do  so,  for  it  may  easily  be 
shewn  that  the  proposed  change  would  be  more  favourable 
to  their  interests  than  otherwise. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  change  will  be  universal,  at  least 
that  all  the  shops  of  the  same  trade,  in  any  particular  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  will  be  closed  at  the  same  hour.  It  is  clear  that 
by  such  an  arrangement,  no  one  could  possibly  suffer  any 
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loss.  The  public  would  not  require  to  buy  a  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods  than  before,  and  there  would  be  no  reason 
whatever  why  they  should  not  buy  them  at  the  same  shops 
as  before.  The  only  difference  would  be,  that  these  pur¬ 
chases  would  be  made  within  a  shorter  time,  and  completed 
by  an  earlier  hour.  But  even  if,  in  any  given  neighbour¬ 
hood,  there  should  be  some  employers  who  would  refuse  to 
accede  to  such  an  arrangement,  the  more  enlightened  and 
benevolent  might  yet  carry  out  their  views  without  any 
danger  of  thereby  incurring  loss.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
they  would  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  advantages 
which  will  presently  be  pointed  out — would  secure  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  most  valuable  assistants,  and  be  served  by  them 
with  more  than  ordinary  assiduity,  because  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  connected  with  their  shops  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  they  might  expect  to  receive  a  marked  degree  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  public,  as  an  approval  of  their  praiseworthy 
conduct.  This  last  end  might  be  legitimately  furthered,  by 
placing  in  their  shop-windows  some  such  notice  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  “  This  shop  is  closed  at  seven  o'clock,  from  motives 
of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  assistants .”  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  by  such  a  notice,  a  large  number  of  our  coun¬ 
trywomen  would  be  materially  influenced  in  choosing  the 
shop  at  which  they  would  deal ;  and  they  would  be  the  first 
to  be  so  influenced  whose  custom  would  be  most  valuable. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  go  to  shew  that  a 
compliance  with  the  proposed  alteration  wmuld  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  employer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  later  shops  are  kept  open,  the 
more  gas  is  consumed,  and  the  greater  is  the  expense 
thereby  incurred.  So  great  is  this  expense  in  many  cases, 
that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  profits  of  the  night- 
trade  do  more  than  cover  it,  as  the  number  of  customers 
after  seven  o’clock  is  in  most  shops  but  small,  and  even 
these  few  generally  make  only  inconsiderable  purchases. 
Now,  by  closing  the  shops  earlier,  a  large  share  of  the 
expense  of  burning  gas  would  be  saved,  while  the  profits 
would  remain  undiminished,  because  the  customers  would 
come  earlier.  The  amount  thus  saved  would  therefore  be 
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clear  gain.  But  the  actual  cost  of  the  gas  is  not  all  the 
expense  attending  it.  Those  who  are  in  the  trade  know 
well  .that  many  kinds  of  drapery  goods  are  considerably 
injured  by  burning  gas.  Heat  is  quite  as  powerful  for  ex¬ 
tracting  colours  as  light ;  if  this  be  duly  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  intense  heat  of  the  upper  stratum  of  air  in 
a  shop  lit  by  gas  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  bad 
condition  in  which  goods  are  often  found,  apparently  without 
any  immediate  cause.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  serious 
loss  is  sustained  in  this  manner,  often  to  an  extent  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  loser,  or  at  least  not  attributed  by  him  to 
the  true  source.  Now  by  the  proposed  change  this  evil 
would  be  to  a  very  great  extent  removed,  since  the  lights 
would  then  be  extinguished  before  the  air  had  reached 
that  degree  of  heat  which  is  injurious ;  and  the  saving 
thus  effected  would  be  so  much  additional  gain  to  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

There  is  another  advantage,  which,  though  indirect, 
would  not  be  the  less  real. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  satisfactory  reasons  for 
believing  that  an  amelioration  of  the  present  system  would 
be  attended,  on  the  part  of  the  assistants,  with  more  vigour 
of  body,  superior  intelligence,  and  improved  morality.  Now 
just  in  proportion  as  the  assistants  would  be  benefited  in 
these  respects,  would  the  interests  of  the  employer  also  be 
furthered  ;  for  they  would  be  able  to  make  greater  exertions 
in  doing  his  work  ;  they  might  be  expected  to  shew  more 
discretion  in  managing  Ms  business  ;  and  he  would  be  able 
to  depend  more  fully  upon  their  integrity.  Moreover,  the 
young  men  would  be  less  dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
and  therefore  more  cheerful  ;  and  there  certainly  is  nothing 
more  conducive  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  duty  than  con¬ 
tentment  and  cheerfulness.  The  services  of  the  assistants 
would  therefore  be  more  valuable,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  they  would  be  productive  of  more  profit  to  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

These  advantages  are  of  a  pecuniary  kind ;  but  there  is  yet 
one  more  to  be  mentioned,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be 
estimated  by  money.  It  is,  that  many  of  the  employers  would 
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themselves  share  in  nearly  all  the  benefits  which  a  change 
ivould  bring  to  the  assistants. 

Time  was,  when  the  shopkeeper,  who  had  hut  a  small 
establishment,  combined  ease  and  relaxation  with  its  ma¬ 
nagement.  That  time  has  passed  away.  Nearly  all  trades¬ 
men  note,  and  especially  drapers,  find  it  necessary  to  be 
continually  in  their  business ,  so  that  they  themselves  are 
scarcely  better  off  than  those  whom  they  employ.  They 
wear  out  their  constitutions  by  incessant  application  ; #  they 
indulge  in  scarcely  any  amusement  or  elegant  pursuit ;  and 
they  deprive  themselves  of  nearly  all  the  happiness  which 
is  attainable  in  this  life,  excepting  that  which  they  find  in 
getting  money.  If  they  live  long  enough,  and  are  suffici¬ 
ently  successful  to  enable  them  to  retire,  they  do  so  with 
minds  so  ill-furnished,  and  bodies  so  incapable  of  out-door 
exercise,  as  to  make  their  retirement  a  burden  harder  to  be 
borne  than  the  toils  of  business.  Surely  then,  it  cannot  be 
a  slight  recommendation  of  this  change  to  the  employer, 
that  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  more 
intercourse  with  his  family,  and  of  taking  that  recreation 
which  both  his  body  and  mind  require,  without  neglect¬ 
ing  his  business,  or  making  any  sacrifice  of  his  pecuniary 
interests. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  proposed  change  is  altogether 
desirable  even  for  the  employers. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  notice  two  objections  which  are 

I 

*  “  When  I  began  the  world  myself,  I  must  say  I  did  labour  most 
desperately  hard  to  establish  my  credit  in  the  world,  and  many  a  painful 
hour  was  spent  out  of  my  family  to  get  the  bread  which  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  get  for  them ;  but  I  found  my  physical  powers  giving  way, 
and  they  did  give  way ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  town  in 
the  middle  of  May,  in  the  third  year  of  my  life  of  business,  and  my 
physician  told  me,  ‘  If  you  do  not  relax  these  hours,  I  say  you  will 
die.’  ”  —  Speech  of  Mr.  Redmayne  as  reported  in  “  Proceedings  of  a 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Drapers’  Association,  held  at  Free¬ 
masons’  Hall,  March  9,  1843.” 

“  I  know  the  bodily  infirmities  which  my  friend  on  my  left,  Mr.  Owen, 
has  often  born  with  Christian  constancy,  and  which  he  trace?  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  same  severe  training.”  —  Speech  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
B.  W.  Noel,  at  the  same  Meeting. 
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sometimes  urged  by  employers;  and  which,  though  they 
have  been  in  some  measure  anticipated,  yet  deserve  special 
notice. 

One  is,  that  increased  attention  to  intellectual  pursuits 
would  make  the  young  men  less  jit  for  business. 

Of  course  this  objection  is  used  only  by  those  employers 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  confine  their  attention  ex¬ 
clusively  to  business  ;  who  are,  indeed,  perpetual  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  cramping  effects  of  the  old  system  upon  the 
mind.  The  objection  itself  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and 
experience .  To  reason ,  because  there  is  scarcely  any  matter 
of  business,  however  slight,  which  does  not  require  some 
exercise  of  the  judgment;  and  therefore,  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  intellect,  which  includes  that  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  must  increase  the  power  of  transacting  business  well. 
To  say  the  contrary  is  absurd. 

And  it  is  opposed  to  experience  because  it  is  found  that 
although  men  of  weak  minds  are  sometimes  successful,  yet 
the  rule  is,  that  other  things  being  equal,  success  in  business 
is  proportionate  to  mental  capacity .  Numberless  illustra¬ 
tions  might  be  furnished  of  this  rule.  For  example  :  of  the 
most  eminent  and  talented  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  the  greater  number  are  men  who  have  risen  from 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and  distinction 
by  means  of  trade ;  one  of  these,  a  member  of  parliament, 
has  lately  occupied  much  of  the  public  attention.  Another 
example,  more  immediately  to  the  purpose,  may  be  found 
in  the  committee  of  assistant-drapers  which  sat  three  years 
ago  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  object  as  that  we  are 
now  advocating.  It  will  be  supposed  that  they  were  among 
the  most  intelligent  of  their  class ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  them  held  comparatively  lucrative  and  re¬ 
sponsible  situations,  which  is  the  best  proof  that  they  were 
not  inferior  as  men  of  business.  We  believe  that  a  more 
general  observation  will  shew  that  the  same  coincidence 
widely  prevails,  and  that,  therefore,  superior  intelligence  is 
not  unfavourable  to  expertness  in  business,  but  the  contrary. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  if  young  men  have  more 
time  at  their  disposal,  they  will  spend  it  in  dissipation ;  and 
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that,  therefore,  to  close  the  shops  earlier  will  do  them  more 
harm  than  good. 

In  reference  to  this  objection,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gumming.*  He  says, 
“  I  have  heard  some  of  them  (the  employers)  say,  ‘  the 
young  men  will  run  into  all  sorts  of  mischief  if  they  are 
allowed  to  go  out  earlier.’  How  my  reply  to  this  is,  that 
if  young  men  choose  to  he  unjust  to  themselves,  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  masters  should  he  unjust  to  them  :  if 
they  choose  to  abuse  their  time,  that  cannot  be  a  reason 
on  the  masters’  part  why  they  should  withhold  it,  if  it  can 
he  shewn  that  it  is  their  duty  to  give  it.  If  the  abuse  of 
liberty  is  to  be  a  reason  for  withholding  it,  human  nature 
must  be  put  into  a  Bridewell  or  place  of  confinement  at 
once,  that  it  may  not  misapply  the  liberty  God  has  given  it. 
Let  principle  be  acted  on,  and  leave  the  consequences  to 
the  providence  of  God ;  and  let  us,  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  take  the  lead  in  endeavouring  to  teach  young  men 
how  to  use  it.” 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  this,  as  one  mode  of  meeting 
the  objection  ;  but  there  is  another  answer  which  with  some 
may  be  more  conclusive.  It  is,  that  experience  shews  that 
it  is  unfounded.  The  fact  is,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
that  those  young  men  who  are  employed  in  the  shops 
which  are  closed  at  a  comparatively  early  hour,  are  gene¬ 
rally  much  superior  in  moral  conduct  to  those  who  are 
habitually  engaged  in  business  to  late  hours.fi  This  state¬ 
ment  is  founded  on  the  writer’s  own  not  very  limited  obser¬ 
vation,  and  on  that  of  others  in  the  same  trade. 

*  Sermon  to  young  men,  “Pulpit,”  ISTo.  1093. 

•j*  “A  small  number  of  the  most  respectable  tradesmen  in  Liverpool  have 
set  the  example  of  releasing  their  assistants  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  assistants  of  those  tradesmen  will  be  found  to  be  orderly  and  well- 
conducted  men :  their  leisure  is  passed  sometimes  in  the  family  circles  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  sometimes  at  the  classes  and 
lectures  at  the  Mechanic’s  Institution,  and  sometimes  in  studying  the 
sublime  book  of  nature  which  is  open  to  them  in  the  green  fields,  on  the 
broad  heath,  on  the  hill-top,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  swelling  sea.” — 
Tract  published  by  the  “  Liverpool  Association  of  Assistant  Tradesmen." 
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Besides,  even  if  we  allow  any  force  to  this  objection,  the 
remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employers  ;  since  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  dismissing  any  young  man 
on  the  ground  of  disorderly  habits.  It  is  also  in  their 
power  to  do  much  to  prevent  dissipation,  by  making  as 
much  provision  as  possible  for  the  comfort  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  assistants  ;  especially  by  promoting  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  libraries,  the  practice  of  music,  or  any  other 
harmless  and  beneficial  recreation.  Wherever  such  efforts 
as  these  have  been  made,  they  have  not  failed  to  contribute 
to  the  desired  end. 

III.  It  yet  remains  that  something  be  said  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  public  would  be  affected  by  early 

The  relation  of  this  matter  to  the  public  is  twofold 
(1.)  To  customers  ;  and  (2.)  to  society  at  large. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  some  degree  of  inconvenience 
will  be  felt  by  those  persons  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  make  their  purchases  in  the  evening.  Be  it  observed, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  the  persons  who  chiefly  frequent 
shops  at  night  are  servants  and  dressmakers.  By  this  prac¬ 
tice  these  young  women  are  brought  into  the  streets  at  an 
hour  when  it  would  be  far  safer  and  better  for  them  to  be 
at  home  ;  so  that  in  respect  to  them  the  earlier  closing 
of  shops  would  be  a  benefit.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
Iversons  who  make  purchases  at  night  are  but  few.  Some 
of  them  do  so  occasionally,  under  the  influence  of  trivial 
circumstances  ;  others  do  it  more  regularly  merely  because 
they  have  acquired  a  groundless  habit.  Now  certainly 
it  cannot  be  thought  a  great  inconvenience  for  the  one 
class  to  exercise  a  little  forethought  about  their  wants,  and 
the  other  to  abandon  a  habit  which  is  productive  of  nothing 
but  evil  even  to  themselves.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
they  are  often  deceived  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the 
goods  which  they  buy  at  night,  and  find  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  be  very  different  from  what  they  had  supposed  and 
desired.  Besides,  even  if  some  little  inconvenience  should 
be  felt,  where  is  there  a  woman  who  would  not  gladly  endure 
it,  rather  than  continue  to  sanction  and  uphold  a  system 
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which  is  fraught  with  the  worst  consequences  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  her  fellow  -  creatures  ?  Surely  the  voice  of 
every  woman  in  England,  be  she  of  high  or  low  degree, 
will  answer — where  ?  “  Women  may  be  thoughtless  and 
inconsiderate,  but  they  are  not  inhumane.” 

2.  The  effects  of  this  change  would  be  beneficial  to 
society  at  large. 

We  have  seen  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  cause  a 
great  improvement  in  the  health,  intellect,  and  morals  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  of  the  middle  classes,  each  one  of 
whom  will  be  a  centre  of  influence  for  good  or  evil,  and 
many  of  whom  will  hereafter  be  householders  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Now,  by  securing  their  improvement  as  indivi¬ 
duals,  we  increase  the  probability  that  their  influence  will  be 
exerted  for  good  and  not  for  evil.  As  they  will  become  wiser 
and  better  men,  they  will  be  more  competent  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  a  father  and  master ;  and  thus  the 
best  interests  of  their  children  and  servants  will  be  promoted. 
They  will  become  more  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  municipal  or  parochial  offices  which  they  may  be  called  to 
sustain  ;  and  thus  their  townsmen  and  fellow-parishioners 
will  be  benefited.  They  will  be  better  qualified  to  use  their 
privileges  as  citizens  and  electors,  and  will  therefore  be 
more  likely  to  use  their  votes  and  influence  for  the  support 
of  good  government  and  the  enactment  of  wise  laws ;  and 
thus  the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation  will  be  advanced.  In 
short,  the  direct  effects  of  this  change  would  be  to  thin  the 
ranks  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  bring  a  reinforcement  to 
those  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  In  this  manner  society 
would  be  benefited,  and  would  receive  new  life-blood  into 
its  veins. 

Besides  this  good,  another,  less  direct,  would  result  to 
society,  from  adopting  the  change  which  we  desire.  If 
there  be  one  bad  feature  in  society  at  the  present  day 
which  demands  our  attention  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the 
all-absorbing  spirit  of  business — of  money-getting.  Men 
are  losing  sight  of  the  spiritual  in  the  carnal,  preferring  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly,  and  treating  that  which  is  temporal 
as  though  it  were  of  more  value  than  that  which  is  eternal. 
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Mammon  is  the  bloody  Juggernaut  of  England,  beneath 
whose  chariot-wheels  human  life  and  human  happiness  are 
recklessly  and  cruelly  cast.  The  system  which  has  been 
exposed  and  condemned  in  these  pages,  is  but  one  part 
of  the  monster  evil  which  overspreads  our  land  like  some 
huge  upas-tree,  poisoning  the  very  life  of  society.  Destroy 
this  system,  and  a  blow  will  be  dealt  to  every  thing  which 
is  akin  to  it ;  for  every  movement  in  the  direction  of  what 
is  right ,  is  a  movement  down  an  inclined  plane,  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  next.  Put  an  end  to  the  loud  and 
just  complaints  of  the  assistant-drapers,  and  we  shall  be 
more  likely  to  hear  and  attend  to  the  feebler  yet  more 
mournful  cry  of  the  thousands  of  milliners  and  dressmakers 
who  are  crushed  by  the  same  evil  in  another  and  a  darker 
form.  Other  trades  who  suffer  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  drapers  now  do,  will  not  be  content  until  they  shall  have 
obtained  a  like  deliverance.  The  spirit  of  rational  reform 
will  move  upon  the  face  of  society,  and  who  knows  but  what 
the  result  of  that  movement  may  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
despotism  of  the  money-getting  passion,  and  the  establishment 
in  its  stead  of  the  reign  of  benevolence  and  justice,  of  “  right¬ 
eousness  and  peace  ?” 

And  now,  reader,  if  it  be  true,  and  surely  it  is,  that  the 
present  system  of  late  hours  is  baneful  to  the  body ,  mind , 
and  spirit ;  that  it  robs  man  of  true  happiness,  dignity,  and 
excellence  ;  if,  moreover,  it  be  true  that  a  curtailment  of 
the  hours  of  business  will  bring  disadvantages  to  none ,  but 
benefits  to  all, —  then  every  principle  of  benevolence  and  self- 
interest  demands  that  you  be  willing  and  ready  to  assist  in 
effecting  a  change. 

If  you  be  a  customer ,  then,  lady,  we  entreat  you  by  all 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  your  nature,  by  your  regard 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  your  fellow-creatures,  by 
your  love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice,  avoid  and  discoun¬ 
tenance  that  which  is  the  main  support  of  this  pernicious 
system,  the  practice  of  shopping  at  night.  Let  but  all  the 
women  of  London  abandon  this  practice,  let  them  encourage 
those  tradesmen  who  close  their  shops  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
and  the  cause  we  advocate  is  gained. 
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If  you  be  a  master ,  then  we  beseech  you  by  the  memory 
of  that  time  when  you  yourself  were  an  apprentice  or  an 
assistant,  banish  every  prejudice  in  favour  of  long-established 
evils  ;  give  full  play  to  all  the  best  feelings  of  your  nature, 
and  to  the  most  enlightened  views  of  your  duty  and  interest ; 
lend  your  sanction  to  the  efforts  which  the  assistants  are 
now  making,  and  avow  your  readiness  to  fall  in  with  any 
reasonable  arrangement  for  effecting  their  object. 

If  you  be  an  assistant ,  then  suffer  us  to  warn  you  against 
hindering  the  advancement  of  your  own  cause  by  dissolute 
conduct  or  licentious  habits.  Give,  by  a  contrary  course, 
the  strongest  proof  that  when  you  get  more  leisure  you  will 
use  it  well.  Be  alive  to  your  own  interests,  be  ready  to 
support  your  committee,  and  doubt  not  that  if  you  be  true 
to  yourselves  success  will  eventually  crown  your  efforts  ;  for, 
as  it  has  been  said  of  truth,  so  it  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  morally  rights  “  it  is  great  and  will  prevail” 


APPENDIX. 


Further  medical  testimony  as  to  the  ill  effects  of  excess¬ 
ive  labour  and  long  standing ,  extracted  from  the  Report  of 
Evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Factories  Bill,  1832. 

Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

“  10341.  Even  supposing  no  labour  whatever  were  required 
under  such  circumstances,  the  merely  having  to  sustain  the  erect 
position  of  the  body  for  so  long  a  period  is  harassing  in  the  extreme, 
and  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  it,  unless  he  has  been 
himself  subjected  to  it.” 

“  10343.  Upon  the  principles  on  which  you  would  reason  as  a 
professional  man,  does  the  effort  to  keep  the  body  in  an  erect 
position  require  a  constant  and  complicated  action  of  certain  mus¬ 
cles,  so  as  to  occasion  more  fatigue  than  more  strenuous  exertion  ? 
It  does,  peculiarly  so  ;  and,  moreover,  there  is  another  circumstance 
that  I  would  allude  to,  namely,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart 
that  is  required  when  that  position  is  long  sustained;  it  is  necessary 
that  the  brain  should  be  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity  of  blood, 
which  the  heart  has  more  labour  in  performing  in  that  position  than 
in  any  other” 

“  10354.  Will  you  go  on  to  state  the  further  effects  of  long 
standing  to  labour?  It  has  also  frequently  the  effect  of  producing 
an  ulcerated  state  of  the  legs.” 

“  Exercise  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  strength,  when  it  is 
carried  short  of  producing  actual  and  considerable  fatigue,  but  when 
it  is  pushed  beyond  that  point  it  has  a  directly  contrary  tendency.” 

Charles  Turner  Thackrah,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

“  10532.  Excessive  labour  is  the  common  fault  of  this  country.” 

“  10533.  Excessive  labour  assuredly  diminishes  life.” 
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Thomas  Young,  Esq.,  M.D. 

“  10552.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  usual  hours  of  labour  in 
those  establishments  (factories)  ?  Never  less  than  twelve  hours, 
exclusive  of  meals.” 

“  10553.  As  a  physician,  do  you  believe  that  even  the  shortest 
hours  of  labour  you  have  mentioned  are  too  long  to  be  consistent 
with  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  individuals  so  employed  ? 
I  do.” 

John  Malyn,  Esq.,  Surgeon. 

“  10659.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  time  allowed  to  operatives  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sustenance,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be  short,  for  I 
have  repeatedly  witnessed  severe  forms  of  dyspepsia,  arising  in  a 
great  measure  from,  or  at  least  aggravated  by,  swallowing  food 
without  mastication,  in  which  state  it  was  never  intended  it  should 
have  been  swallowed.” 

“  10661.  Nature  requires,  at  least,  would  desire,  to  have  a 
short  period  of  repose  after  taking  a  full  meal,  that  the  phenomena  I 
have  described  may  not  be  interfered  with.” 

“  10683.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  sense  of  weariness  and 
fatigue  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  induce  tippling ,  in  order 
to  give  the  body  an  artificial  stimulus  ?  It  would  have  that  tend¬ 
ency.” —  “  Ten  hours  labour  is  sufficient  for  persons  of  eighteen 
years  of  age.” 

John  Blundell,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Says,  “  that  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  labour  is  decidedly 
injurious ,  and  that  long -continued  standing  is  more  wearying  and 
injurious  than  more  active  and  varied  exercise ,”  and  that  being 
carried  on  in  a  “  heated  and  impure  atmosphere  ”  makes  it  “  yet 
more  injurious .”  “  I  think,”  he  says,  “  that  twelve  hours  a-day , 

including  two  hours  for  meals ,  is  quite  sufficient  time  for  human 
beings  to  labour  for  a  continuance.” 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

“  10901.  Do  you,  in  reference  to  the  general  experience  of 
mankind,  and  the  principles  of  medical  science,  believe  that  the 
customary  hours  of  a  day’s  labour,  namely,  twelve ,  including  the 
necessary  intervals  for  refreshment  and  rest,  are,  in  ordinary  cases, 
as  long  a  term  of  human  labour  as  is  consistent  with  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  perfect  state  of  health  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  very  rational 
distribution  of  labour  and  rest.” 
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“  10908.  Should  you  think  that  labour  or  attention  so  long 
continued,  as  has  been  just  described  to  you  (thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen,  and  even  eighteen  and  nineteen  hours  a-day),  although  it 
might,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  denominated  light  and  easy,  yet  still 
requiring  constant  attention  and  inducing  much  fatigue,  would  not 
produce  considerable  weariness  and  many  injurious  effects  on  the 
human  constitution  ?  I  should  think  that  it  would ;  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.” 

“  10910.  Then  you  would  conceive  that  the  erect  position  in 
which  this  labour  has  to  be  endured,  would,  generally  speaking, 
give  additional  severity  to  that  description  of  labour  ?  I  think  that 
it  would.” 
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